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INTRODUCTION ' ' ' 

I , * • ' 

State-T&ve^ acadenilc plarfners have an important role to play in the 
distribution of the educational ri^sbi/rces of the statev The acadeinlc ' 
planner attempts to foster articulatioa'anwng institutions, afid, in - 

\rDost states, provides* th^ organizational direction necessary to 
effectively monitor and review ac-ademic programs ^t the state-lev^l. 
In ord6r t-o caVry ^diit. this ijiission, the, academic planner needs the ^ 
^.opportunity to' exchange i<Jeas/f^ith other professionals in the field. 

*-Th^s>^s^inar jwas one attempt ^o provide an opportunity for professional 

diaidP. ^ , ' ' ; ; ^ . . • ; 

The following is a report on the proceedings of the Inservice Educatlbn 
Prpgram S^^nar, ^'The Maintenance of Academic Quality in a Time of 
Uncertainty* 'The conference arose out of a strongly felt desire ^of 
academic planning and program re v.iew officers in statewide boards "of 
higher education to haVe a professional forum'cofjparaiile lo their 
seni6r Statg Higher Education Executive.Off icers- As a insult, the 
^conference brought together abou^ 70 such officers from states 
and^tnpee Canadian provinces. As a firsf- meeting, the seminar's • 
pr4mary purposevsgs to create a aet*fork of statewide academic jflanniag 
officers- with shared concerns^ and to identify and explore the nature 
of those concerns. 



* 'Many individuals confained their efforts to <nake the conference a success 
Louis Rabinefe, Director of the fnseryice Education Program, ECS, was^ 
primarily responsible for putting together ^he conference. In planning 
and implement i?jg it he coWaborated most closely with Robert J. Baraic, 
Director of Research and t^nfonnation of the Iowa Soard of Regents ^^d 

'with Robert W. Jacob, Assistant Commissioner for Academic ^ffairs, 
Missouri Department c;f higher- 'EducatioV Kenneth Fischer, Director 
of -the Postsecondary Education Convening Authority, Institute for 

\ ^ucattgn Leadership, and- Harriet Hollander, Director of Counseling 
at.Skidmore College, New York, served as process consultants, 
Robert o! Berdahl , professor of higher education, ^tate University of 
NeW York at Buffalo and Amy PI umer,^ education reporter, observed the 
s^sions and provided a sunpary of 4he conference proceedings. 

Uhfoftunately^ space does not allow for the reproductions of all the 
papers presented at the conference. Tne interested reader i5. referred 

ta the append rx where he/she will find reference to additional resources 
.that may be made available, updn request, from Etlucation Commission of" 
the States. ' • 



L THE' HAW OF THE CONFERENCE - ^ 

Hardly has the dust settled frocA the' last three decades' extraordinary 
expansion of higher educationi'but those in positions at least partly * 
responsible for its, delivery and quality find themselves -having to 
plan for Its^ontraction. Before statewide academic planners aVe dual 
jobs: They have 'to qonitor and p^vide articulation among institutions 
and programs — some of which have only just been established.— while 

the same 'time they have to plan for their total system's contraction. 
New Ideas,. new skills, new instruments are,aeeded. \ 

The following report 5n th^ proceedings of the Inservice Education 
Program seminar, "Tne Ffeintenance of Academic 'Qua J ity in a Time of 

^certainty, is the second step in a needed process of comaini cation. 

i 

The jseminar itseVf was the first step. Sponsored by SHEEO and the 
Ins&rvica/ Education Program of the Education ComKJission of the Sta^tes, 
it waj/held July 18-20^' 1977? in- Keystone, Colorado. > 



The conference arose -out of a strongly felt desire of academic planning 
and program review officers in statewide boa^dsTq/ higher education to 
have a professional forum comparablj^^o their senior SHEEO -offi^Srs and 

' it |)rought together about 70 such officers frt^n 34 states^^nd three , 
Canadian provinces. The seminar's primary purpose, as a first meeting, 
Kere simply to create a network of statewlde^'^ca^Iemic planning officers 

"wi^th shared- concerns ran4 to identify and explore the. nature^of those * 

concerns. Tne purpose of'^thls report is to further the dialogue begun ' 
• ♦ i* ■ * 

in Keystone by reeording and commenting upon the problems and id^s 

* • • • 

voiced at the seminar,* by reproducing or summarizing the papers .delivered 

f ■ * 

and. by distributlhg the names, iaferests and areas of expertise of those 

In attendahce.., , 



Loiiis Rabinealr/ Director of. the Ins'ervice Etiucaticm Rrograrfi, ECS', was- 

» primarily responsibly. for putting together the> confference/ In planning . 

and* implementing ft.he collaborated' most closely yith Robert J. Barak, j 

• ' ^» /t 
Director of Research and JnfojTnatiqn^tjf the Iowa Board of Regents and 

with Rob.ert H. Jacob, Assistant Cojimissionei: for Academic Affairs, 

Missouri DepaVtinent of Higher Education. Kenneth Fischer,' Director' . 

'of the Postsecondary Education Convening Authority, Institute for ' 

Education Leaderships and Harrfet Hollander^, Director of Counseling, 

Skid^re College, served a^ process consultants, Robert 0, Berd^hl, 

professor of hrigljer education. State Univ5rsity\)f New York at Buffalo 

and. Amy^Tlunrer, education reporter,' were asked to observe the sesstoQ^ 

and produce this report. . , ^ 

It was agreed that ^his r^st rneeting ^ trfe statewide academic planning 

and review officers should be devoted to- establishing relations among 

professional sr/who shared concerns and to. ideitifyihg broadly those. < 

concerns; it was not Intended' to provide a deep and intensive lamination 

of only a few major issues. Thus the primary substance of the confer- 

ence was found in thQ informal discussion? which occurred in-the 12 

concurrent sessions, offered in four different sets.' Khile r^esource . 

person? were present in nearly these sessions^^ the emphasis was on 

participants' sharing the prdblems and challenges with whicb they are* 

currently struggling; what was sought ^re sharper definitions of 

common problems, new views of the interrelationships among tl)ese^ 

• * — 

• problofns, and in some cases,, identification of useful materials, 

^ bibliography and experiences. * ' , , ' 

Although broad rarv?u>/ dialogue essentially fell intO' three^qategoriesr 
A review and exploration of the new, cooiplicated akid pdterjtial^ grim „ 
circumstances iri which higher education finds 'its elf during the closing 



4 



9 



'dedad^- Of the 20jth ^:^tuny;nhe' novel planningr-nx)nitoring and , 
laediating rotes these new circumstances are foisting upon sta^- 
wide boards, many of which themselves are .developing agencies; and. ' ^ . • 

the somewhat 'uncharted 'territory Df eohceptualizing and mounting - ^ - • 

• ' * • . . . . — 

prjogfam reviews. \ • ^ . ' • ' • . * * ♦ 
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• 11- THE BROADER SETTING FOR ACADEMIC PLAHNINff AND -PROGRAfi -REVIEW 



^ Jtet state, academic ^-planners will be poor 'in the /aw materials of* 
higher educat4on — students. and money but wealthy fn/intellectual,; / 
po'litical and technical challenges in the years ahead was surely the 
consensus of the seminar* While most of the panel sessions focused 
#on defining the problems plannerjs were having in. responding to] these 
new challenges^ the two keynote speakers, George^. Bortham, editor-in- 
chief .of 'jChan^e ftegazi and Richard Millard /.director qf post-%* 
secondary. education at ECS, and resource person, Stephen Dresch,. 
president. Institute for Oenx^raphic and Economic Studies, Yale 
University, deal-t thoroughly. If variously, with rontemporar^ trends ^ 
^ affecting higher educat1on4nd its management i|^he state level. 

Before dea^ i<v§-with the discussions themselves, we will first^ sui^i^rire 
, briefly the three abova-mentioned papers to provide a feeling^fer the 
broader setting* of the conference* All three papers are present^^jMn, 
their entirety later in thii report. • ^ 

Dr* Mil lanf provided a comprehensive Overview of the practical and 
political' circumsten(^es corjfronting statewide education boards; 
. 'Or. Boftham^explored>, varying definitions of acadeaic quSility, ident4fy- 
. ing numerous tVfends and pressured threatening to Its pur^it; and Dr. 
' Dresch -offered a gloomy view of the dynamic? of grovfth and decline *. . 
1n higher education, quite in keeping with his "dismal §cience." 

' f % 

Dr. Millard, enuqiera ted six "changed conditions" which are providing a* 
highly problemmatic framework'^for the functioning of statewide higher 
education boards. These were^— changes in the student population : ^ 
. By 1985 the traditionalj^llege aige group of 18-to-24-year olds .is 



* anticipated to drop'by 4if percent, nationally; i'h some states it 

. vrill drop by as muen as 22.3 pe^c^nt• Overall enrollment^ 'depend - 

\ * ' ' ' ' 
Ing on tfie progftosticator,' are at bdst expected to -hold eyen. At • ' ' 

- \ • . ' > 

' the same time the "development of a new, nontradl^iorfiil , older student 

/clientele wilT require new* institutional forms and mo(J^9»of instnuction 

and. new kind^of statewide^pla'nning antl monitoring, ^d hew questions ^ 

arise about whether the tajc dollar shodld be.^oted to adult, career- , 



oriented education. 



)liVihc 



— changes in level- of appropriation : Evotvihg publfc polici^. suggest 

a lower priority for higher education. Fljnding for Wgher education is 

expected at 'best to stay consitant, ^iwre liVely'to de<;reaser^nf^ation . 

and rising costs are hitting^ institutions ate lowered 'confidence ahd 
^ » , ' ' ' \ • 

competing public services are prevalent in ^tate governments <^ ^» 

•• • ■ • • i . ' . ^ • . •• 

-rchange^ in .posture of p^/blic and state goyarnmentj ^ growing- concern ^ 
. for accountability is- bringing to bear ^ new set of pressures agd • ^ 

expectations for institutions and state boards. Management information 
vsystem^^ program budgeting, performance audi tslajid. program reviews "are 



all occurring. / Legislative or executive^units fin at least ZOstates 
have mounteJ "th^ir own performance audits. Sucfj audits, performed by 
Qon-educitroo government agencies, l)ose a seriou^ threat to the integrity 
of the academic process. Said Or. Millard^ '^Far too frequently; /.the ^ . 
prime cij^terion is lik*ely to be- efficiency rath§r^than educational 
effect! ven^ss , " . ' . . ' ' 



—chan^ in conceptualization of higher education universe: A recog- 
nition is growing that puWic higher education is only one part of the^ 
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post secondary universe. Planifing vi^L have, ta inclucHa, private, / ' ' 
proprietary, voc^tion^l/tecbnicaV education and other efforts/ . 
— Qfeitige^ tri^federarl "State relations' :^ Federarl l.e9isU;:ion'and regirla- 
~,t40ni^ are having an incre^siri^ impact on the work of statewide boards 
^and it is'-critically important that .stat^^nd. federal programs belopked 
. at-^nd planned for .in relation to each othe?*^ \ , ^ ^ 

. --changes .in attitudes towards governance : Legislatures and governors, 

'^n their heighte/ied concern for accountability, -are seeking to further 

central izef and control the operation of higher education. This Js 

; ' • , - ; ^ . » ^, / 

: being, expressed^ through the' granting of g|^ater "^wers to ^sJtate 

. ■ ^* ' 

governing boards, 'but there is also 'a trend for executive or - . ^ 

legislative branches to take over directly tfje tBajor functions of >udget 

^ -review, audit control or actual decision making. 

, These ^hanged conditions, $uggested Dr. Millard, are adding up' to a madoj 
challenge 'to statewide boards; which themselves have -been undergoing 

' changes J'n 'the^ last few'' years. "The critical question may well be 
whether existing coordinating and governing structures are adequate to \ 

dea.1 with the changing conditions, the unsteady state, and .the time pf 

t ''\ > • ' . ■ ■ 

4mcfertainty." ' Between 1970 and 1975, Dr. ?Millard pointed out, 23 states 

r-^ > '' ' ■ • " ■ ■ 

have nvjflif fed their higher education/^agencies. Curing 1976, .six s-tates 

considered changes; one wftKdrew' the budget developcne/ft and Review 
' ''•.function-, and another ^a-ve the legislature the'powSr to determine insti-' 

tutional- role and scope. Establishe5l to plarf for orderly growth, t)oards 
- areVguite suddenly^ expected to manage decline. Of the phenomena in flux 

in theliTgher educatiort world, the changing structure^ and expectations^^ 

for perfonnance higher education state boards may b6 th^most ^crucial , 
'^suggested Dr»%Hillard.' * / . ^ 



• / ' , I * ^ • • . , - • . ? 

A somewh^it' jocular but nevertheless telling indicatton that participants 

were Wel% aware of'the ^hanging cooditions^ Dr. Millard outlined was 

"J ' ' • ' ' ' * ' * i 

offered by a tijjgubrious little questionnaire^, entitled "Test fjor a St^te 

of Decline," distributed tn a session by Gordon Foster, Associj 

^ Conmissnon^n for Acsidemic Affains,- South Dakpt^ Board of Reoen^ts. The 

.Questionnaire' 14sts tvJeTve, now cofrtnon phenorrfena indicating a*ho§tjle 

- • . ' , ' - .... ^ f . 

^-^piibTic attitude toward higher edtjcation* - * " . * - , 

Another interesting presentation.was Dr. ;Dresch*,s run-throusfn>^f -both ^ • 

external and Jnternal. forces that should result in,>at least the temporary 

. . - * • ^ ' / 

. decline of 'the hijgher education estate. Dr. Dresqh argued ^tha't the 

forces whiQh served to '^courage growth in hTg(;ier education have now 

* « . ^ 

turned aroun^'e^ are serving to limit it'and produce 'a .decl ine. .The 
/ growth- prodScing* forces — technological and orjganizational changes^ in 
- ' ^^ihe^society ~ i.e.^ demand for a more highly- skil 1^(|^ labor^orce and • , 
meritocratic ideals --Chave result in ^ greater supply of higbly, educated 
labor, than the mar4:et .requires and have'^also resulted in al^Ueriocation . 
. it of competence in both. student and faculty.- , ^ * - \ ^ 

Decline will result then, he argued, from several causes.'? Sheer humBens 

-•^ will go down because of a lowered birthrate and a smaller proportion of ^ 

coTlege^^ge students choosing 'college in .response to* a markett gluttefd" 
: . . ' ^ 

with- highly but perhaps , not v^ry^ w§l-l. educated persons. Decli'ne in ' • 

\* ^ ' • ^ ' . ' 

' quality has already oct:urref| because of the swift, mass production of 

Ph.Ds during the +ast few decides. It will decline further because of - 

' ' ' ^ ■ * ' ■ i» . - ' ' ■ ■ 

tenure pojfcies that will lock in the less able faculty now teaching. 

' »By 1990, Or. Dresch predicted) college enrollments will be 76 percent 



of their present 'size. 
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The trends Dr:, Bonham explored in.'his attempt to define the setting 

in>/hich estate academ-lc ^planners must fjjnction were of t different- 

order* :'Dr/^Bpnham sought to define what was the nature'of aadefnic . 

quality wWch stateVofflcer^. are .charged with maintaiiifng and^'what 
- - ^ . ' ... 5, 

were the current forces leading to its flowering or fading, ^Although 

extendirtg the ib'ou,ndaries of ^he definition of qualify <;o include not' 

odly intenectual activity but dlso mora%, civK* and. spi ritual 

- ' • ■• - " ' ' ' '• I 
qualities*- Dr. Bojiham argued, that quality in. higher education 



essentially pertains t9 intellectual capacityand^^tchievementj ^ . 

A vaf^iety of trends, some as old as the nation, threap quality in ^ . 
thigher^education, iie suggested. SpeiKfng of, this country's' time-worn*'' ' 
(and. honored) "particular tension between the search, for excellence 
and the need to equalize opportunities" .Dr.^Benham said that the driv6 
toward equity and access'was currerftly holdirig s^y in pqstsecondary ; 
^educaWon^ to the^detn'ment o.f -quality. An ever-present strea-k of ant1- 
intelTktiialism residing in the American character (and in state - . 
^Legislatures) aJso con^tinues^tp corrode the cultivation of ^quality, 

Iji addition, state higher education boards them5e1ves have.^haract eristic 
that cap militate "against quatity* These include the tendency of^th^ 
agencies to expand their own bureaucracies 'and powers and to proliferate 

_ni1es a(jd regulatwns all of^w^ilch rob institutions of initiative and-:, 
creativlty^. The development of* state articulated Aigf^ e^^^ ' . 

J stnfctures a'iso tends to,. result in ndndifferentlat^d, egulHized^fun^ing^ 
mechanisms.* Such mech'anisms. or formulas do not adequately take into 
accounf^^ different res(ftirce requireTOR^s 'of different Institutions and 
-programs. D'r.-Bonhafn gave the. example of the su^er^lon of the flagsMp 

^ university Into a statewide*system of ^chooU» none of them particularly 



•distinguished. He-urged that' this trend be reconsidered. Or. Bohham* 

ajso 'jchided state'planners for falling preyvto-our era ' s -tendency 

towards becoming over-specialized; calling for a consideratix)n of sub-- ' 

stance before "^stHi sties, courage, as well as managert^l Icnow^how. 

« * *> , * 1, , 

The primary concert! that Dr. Bpnhafm returned again and again tcrwas'the 

jnisapp1^£atit)n; of the egal-itarian impulse in higher' education planning/ 

In his concluding remarks 'he s^id: **The necessary social equilibnjim 

will ultimately , not be $erved^y the- public belief that every. human 'is 

equal in talent ^ everybody els§^ that man'ntaining quality is best 

defined by dividing the^riltionls educational goods equaVly^ among all..'. 

To maintain ''academic quality, you will need £o energize youi* bes^t , 

resources and develop a social philosophy which may not^y/ays be 

politically* attractive or make front-page niaws, and to defend the nation 

that there IS nothing immoral about identifying and rewarding exceptional 

talent. Aboye all, ypu must devise better v^ys to make the student the 

ultimate centerpiece of your workV and not the system a'nd'coordiriating 

frameworjc within which you must work." " ^ 
# * 



.II I. (major issues before TffE SJATE- BOARDS '•* ' •- ' 

'As several speakers Ht the conference, observed, itate boar(j|^;stali3 in 
'51 unique and uniquely Important position. As medjato^s>€ftwe,en the ^ 
institutions. and thexpoliticians, state boards* are thfe single most dis- 
interested party in What is already i;i some cases .becoming a ijftter 
sti:ugg1e for s^irvival. Boards*' ability to maintJ^in their independence, 
and ta plan for "afid protect the'quaVity* "diversity and* access in their* 
^tates^ higher educ^iti^al systems is of central importTance. 

A primary .concern 'that underlay almost all discys'siQns of statewide 
boards in. the next decade revolved around the real izartion, that it would 
be bpth difficult and necessary .to striice new collaborative ^relations . 
V/ithJyfisti tut ions while at the same time providing meaningful^:lea^lgr- • 
ship ~ leadership that will be a good deal deternijned by leglsla^tive 
^nd sxecutivV pressures. , Collaborative planning, goal 'determination- 
and evaluation were all viev/ed as desirable but also as hard to achieve^^ 
in, a period when statewide needs and institu*tional needs may be at odds* 
The fostering ^f institutional autonomy, vigor and quality was seeh ^ 
threatened by contemporary political imperatives for accounliabi'Hty, 
cost-effectiveness and cost cutting, tJew requiremeats to Incorpoira'te 
a great ' variety *o^ nontraditlonal posfsrecondary institutions, programs 
and students into a well -articulated statewide ^higher educational * , 
system xompli cater the task* enormously. ^ * ^ f ^ 

Boards' abilities to respond effectively to the new realities, to under- 

c 

take meaningful statewide planning and-mount appropriate program reviews 
will obviously require'fh understanding and mastery of many complex ^ 
issues. * These issues the great majority of which surfaced during the 



/ 

seminar .--'Will be/repc^%ed and 'dilcussed below. As both those. wl)o 



delivered papers and fi^ecwfttf-p^rtlci parted in-^e p^inei^ ess tons 

touched on iteny^lfflfla? 5|d^overla:ppingr con^ wiM bfe no 

attempt, to report; sepam^ feach session 

^ f ' \ ■ * \ * . • ' " \ * * ' 

^oceedfng, 'as it we're, from the t)uter, macfo-po?4cy shelly to the 
Inner, more technica-l eore, tff^ most sanerft concerns discassed during 
the sessions were the ftfllowint: . . • • . , - 

Summary of Concerns ' ' " ' / . ' ' * ■ 

1, student Aid vs. Institutional Aid:. A fuiidamentalvissue is posture 
which the state board wiH take in regard to institut4onal change^and , 
adaptation. to evolving sociaTSieeds. ^E1t3=ier the board* can 50 the so- 
cabled frei market route, of. promoting inqra^sed s^te aid £^ students, ' 
'letting changes snerge as ^tydents vote' with their feet, or the board 
dan advocate more state '-intervention and seek to obtain' state goals of 
quality, dtvarsity, access ajid chbVpe by promoting institutional aid* 
and a stroQg hand ^r its^f in^lannirrg and program review, * * • 



Th^,free market route seerps^potittCally. attractiy^^^^ no one has^to 
take the blame for grim results such as institutional closures. But 
it depends on a variety of factors ,^sud3 as^acturate/and well-dissemiijated' 
information, fair QOmpetiwon •and an*extr^e'ly well-worked out student ^ * 
assistance program, .j^veri^ith air these factors in place, the assumptions' 



'of ultimately benign outcores to the worktr^gs of Adam Smith's "invisible 
hand" may be no more justified in the educational domain -than* they 

earlier were, in the. economic /-^"^ - : . . 

a' . \ * . . . : , ' 
The other alternative^ states irttervention, rg*ises «ffer problems. * 

Particularly duritig periods of retrenchment, the state role can easily 



'become viewed as negative and .Hegulatory. State experiments with 
the iisfe of positive inceptiverkre guite rare* in^postsecondary education 
and may be po^ laical suspect' b^use state funds must usually b6 
tiecfto explicit progr^ams, approved iji.i^fvance.* 



Even though, ifi theory, a state should opt for_^the Eiarket nx)del or the 
intervention ipodel, in practice most states undertakes, activitl^es of 
both kinds, W6 tnclude brief mention of^'the -issues here- merely to ^ow^ 
that the remaining discussions of planning and program -review must not* 
be thought .to< pre-empt the coverage's of all state approaches *Jto, ^ 
institutional change. . . ' * V, 

2.^ Current Issues in State Planning : Assumiiig, then, that state bcfard 
seeks"^ pursue^ state goals in'"postsec6ndary education by active 4o^$f^ 
venjl^n, wh^t are some #f the issues thaf^ieed to be addressed? 
; John Folger's "Notes on Planning," qan be- sunmrized' as follows.: 

a. Planning for retrenchraentTwill oot be popular at the 
• ~ iqstitutionaJ level. . . 

b. Nearly Vo percent of the states will need to urfdertake some 
form of retrenchment ff^^^"^'^ ^^r their public institutions. - 

c^ Academic ^planning has not -beeo-eff actively related to fiscal 
/ planning and budgeting in^mos•t^states. * ^. 

d. State level acadeJnic planning has general;5y been separated 
from institutional acad6nic -planning^- ^ ^ ' . 

e* State levef academic ^planning has given ina^iequate attention 
w to the evaluation of programs. : . ^ ^ 

f* Most planning activities have given very little attention. to 
ma^ipower issues, except in. high-cost, hightdenand' fields like 
the health professions. . . 



§• There is a great need for accurate information for planning, 
especially during, timg'of retrenchment. '(This point ]^as 
strongly -emphasized in one of the otfier 'sessions, where th^^ 
Camithers/Orwig paper was presented.) 



3* .Differentiatio n of Function : h prime element in^ioost state plans , 

seeking to prorote diversity, access, choice and ^al1ty in state 

systems of postsecondary education is some.:|uggested pattern of 

differentiation of function. This pattern n^srt go far beyond assign-"- 

ing diverse institutional role^and scppe statessents with some degree, 

of specificity for a time fraae of three to five years • It Htist .grapple 

,with and give cohereoce to a whole package of related matters: student 

admission, transfer and articulation standards; tuition -fee- patterns \ 

meshed with stud^t ^d prograss; possiWf ditferaitiils io faculty"^ 

^lary, teaching Ipad and res^rth a^ivlties and certainly a careful 

programV'eview process {discussed further below)* which correlates 
, * - ~ ■ * _-»- - 

pi7)grani evaluation to.assigned role^and scope, . 

4* * The Question of Quality : CToSely related to the cultivation of • 

r ' ^ 

differentiated fynctions is the question of .defining acadesiic quality. 
In addit;oh to einphas^i'zing the institutional model*-- e.g. the "flagship 
university" to bo.lster high-quality J n its traditional sense, a's 
eloquently •sa^ed by George Bpnham, state boards ne^''io develop aUer- • 
native models^f quality which foster institutional pride, the striving 
for excellence and program growth in institutions of varying missiefis. 
The idaitification of excellence of function as opposed to excellotce 
of institutions was suggested as a conceptual approach to the problem. 
Mention* was also made of the. need to de^lop swre knowledge about con- 



cepts lof value-added as an aid to dfefihing quality. 



5n The iteed for C^nyrehaislve State Planning^ linked to other related 

— ■■ — . ^ . 

activities. In the Hillard address and in sever^^pane3 ^discussions, the 
value of broad-gaOged state^planning was stressed, Millard, urged that 
it include the total postsecondary educational resources 6f a state ^ 
public, private and proprietary; He also pointed to the need for^Etate — 
^planning, to be-sensit1viB to the impact of federal programs, 'developments 
'1ft eles^tiry/secondary education ^d collective bargaining processes. 

\ 

Panel sessions also emphasized the need for the planning process to deal 
with p^blems such as the fallowing: - 

a. The changing nature of student body — part tin^e/full, time 
ratios; growth in adult learners and decline In traditional 
age groups. The consequences of these trends for FTE counts, 
inst^'tutlonal and state financing, and program justification v 
and elimination rnust be pursued, " , ' 

b. Thq whole series of Issues connected with adult aiKl oWftlnu- 
Ing education, vocational education *afid education by out^f- 
^tate institutions. Examination of the financing, program 
evaluation, cred^itrworthiness, licensure and regul;at1on of 
these differing programs must be undertaken* * t* 

c« The con^lex arena of faculty developpent and Evaluation, 
though st^ present felt that this was not an appropriate * 
issue for state board intervention. / 

d. The pnxwtion of interinstitutlonal cooperation, through- 
consortia, state-sanctioned regional ization of interstate 
coeipacts* 



'6.. ' Ttie Politics of jPlanning; Presumably any 'state board entering 

activities sych as j^te and scope planning and program review has an 

appropriate juridigaV base for ^e~exercise of such power%, but a 

* S*' J. ^ — •* ^ ' ' * * 

cd^thlori question arises about the politics of planning. Mostly - 



of the political constraints <5n academic ^planning or program review. 



remarkable by its absence at the conference was any serious treatp^nt 



One interesting discussion which did occur raised the issue of the 
posithle dangers to the irownities normally granted academic programs 
from direct s^ate accountability which mic^t result from overly"' 
successful effont5 to integrate academic planning and program review* 
with budgeting. Iiv theory such integration seems eminently logical; 
in pr^tice, it might resaR in thrusting state political personalities 
deep into academic proglram areas where normal st^e -budgeting has^^t 
previously carried th^. CJ^rly this IC^I^^ issue worth Biore. 
careful thought. ^ ^ , 

7. . Finally, the purposes, c^Mteria, processes and powers of program 
review . Vne amount of discussi/n related to various aspects of this * 
broad topic fully justified its number one rating on the Barak pre- 
conference sur^y of interests . ^ * 

One'could detec^., amidst all the spirited give-and-take, sev^f'al major * 
strands of disagreement of each pf the four aspects of program review*, 

■ ' ^ - • • • ' 

Concerning Jpuf poses, many pareicipant&J^arned that while program review 
is obviously one of the many tools of retrenchment, it should be - 
approached in its broader positive difnensions, as an aid to institutlorftl 
and system self-renewai:/ Hinfortunately, the session^did not afford ^ 
sufficient time to- explore this challenge ^r? thorpughly. 



{ ■ 



ConCe/ning crlten^, there was vSome disagreement >betweefr those " * 
who.it»4s5ed#the state board role in evaluating program quality (some 

'even insisting that quality could be applied ks an independent criterion) 

- ' ' \, ' 

jind thos^e who felt that need*, cast,- productivity, duplioation and 

0,ther criteria were equally important, and in any case, had to be 

# » »' 

Tooted at in coojunctiofi with quality before sound tjudgnents could 

be rerjdered. ' 

Cohcenjing proc^ses, opinion divided between those who favored a , 

major role for the state board staff and/or outside consultants and those 

wbo fel^that institutional participation was crucial. * Also-raised were 

the related, issues of the relative desirabi-1 ity of lateral (horizontal) 

vs. institutional (vertical) reviews and ofl^d'hoc ys-^ cyclical patterns. 
S 

Also discussed in the context of processes were the needs of assuring - 
due process and of developing incentives for institutional s'elf- 
'evaluation of programs. f , . ' • 

- ' ^ . ' i ' • ' - 

FinMly» concerning powers,^ there was a polite iut f^rm disagreement 

between those who felt that the^ state board or state government ^should 

> 

havg finaV authority for program decisions, and tl)os*e who felt 'these 
^crucial acad^ic judgnents had to. remain ;^Hh the institutions. 

It was generally agreed that mil^h more^ femained to be* learned about * 
both the costs and^the benefits of program review. It was pointed out 
that even tboygh some reviews of existirfg programs resulted mostly ^n , 
cosiietig changes ^ye^ the symbolic aspects of the reviews may have some 
valuet-for b.igheT>education with persons^in state government. 



A preliminary draft af a monograph on state level review of academic 
programs by ^©bert Barak and Robert .Be rda hi was dfstHbuted at the 
conference with the final version' to be made available from^IEP later 

in W7. ; . 'V o ^ • . ' - 

<1 ■ • 



■ ■ ^ , IV. , CONCLUDING REMARK^ ' 

~ 7" ' • 

Uarren HilT, Executiv6"01rector^Education Coimfssjon of the States 

It wouli^ be easy to be negative, about all of the problems I've 
heard dlsciifsed and to conclude that we aren't doingHoo well. It's . 
'true that (not- everything >re do is perfect and we could go hoo*^ with a 
*p1ty.poor)us, we*re in inpossible assignments" attitude. We could 
^ agree that: - 

- Hq; don't know what duality is 
' - don't know, how tb assure equity I 

- He don't know how /to plan, or whom to plan with 

/ ^ 
, - We don't know how to ^vofd duplication or ph&se out programs 

- • / J > 

* . or institutes . . 

- We don't know how^ to measure what we are doing, or to relate.'^ 

* ' • ' * • 

^ our outcomes to costs ' . A 

These, however, are not my conclusiori^s/. No one claims to be 
perfect in what he of she is 'doing but the evidence is clear t'hat we 
. 'Sre^jJealing with these problems and with coiTsiderable^clegrees of 
success. Half the battle ^is Mn being able to 'define thg problem - and 
you*are way past that stage. You have at this conference sbare^i informa 
tion, insights, stra'legies. that bring coftslderabl^e benefit^ eadb^of 
yoiX What do f coWlTsfde?^ . ' ^ ^ 

'^That central agencies are finding increasingly productive 
ways ^f working with^both the other educational components 
and ^e poNtical leadership. We finding Comon 
objectives and .moving together^ partfbularly vf\ out? vjoric 
^ with political leaders. ^ ' • ~^ 



We are increasingly aware of the need - at all tevels - J 
Vor acoirakte find carefully defined infonnation% ^W^Ve 
learning how to best use it, share it and disseminate.it. 
He have' denonstrated pl^mnfig and analytical skills and we^ 
can i/Jentify the viable* policy options available to decision- 



maters.. ^ \ ^ ' ' , 

. • .- u • - • ' ^ 

We can accept changed conditions and still. l)e effective, 
send you 'home wttK these thoughts, 
pemember that people and institutions hear what they want to 
hearl .lit makes a difference whose ox is being gored. We 
need to be more specific. ^ . 

Bad proposals* tend to-live on. They'are harder to kill 
than a snake on soft ground. ^ * • / ' 

■Quality tends to 5e in the eye. of the'^bfeholder - If I'm 
doing ft, it's-^iigh t^u51ity. We nepd to establish agreed 
upon criteria before assessments are made, 

Koney does make a cHfference. c^Not always, but usually * ' 

you'Jl get lots of arguments that it won^t. 

Those who resent your existence" are the same ones who wish 

to have you champion their cayses. 

The critical decisions affecting higher education are more 

apt to be made i-n legislative^hal^s and in Congress than' , 

they -are "on campus - and your impadt can be most .significant 

V ' . ■ > 

because of t1iat. * » . * • ^ 

• C 

Be proud of what you do. You are engaged in a complex* difficult,,- 
-necessary and valuable activity. To the extent that you do your ^ 
work well; yqu will increase opportunity, maintain and extend \, ^ 
quality, and make it difficult for political leaders to make ^' ^ 
uninformed and indefensible decisidns. » 



'■' . ■ • .V. POSs'lBLE FUTWE AGENDA -ITEMS ' - 

On the basis of his observation of the conference discussions ,v Robert 
Berdahl then presented the following items- to be ^considered ?is 'possible 
f agenda for future action: , ' * 
^ i * U The first Business at hand will obviously -be a formal evalua- 
tion of the success of this conference. Evaluation, sheets were colli 
^ during this session. (Reactions of the participants turned out to/be 
extremely favorable). ^ • 

2. If the^ conference is judged successful, discussions Sould be 
undertaken with SHEEO, lEP^and ECS about Tiolding another one within a 
year. Indications are of ppsitive support so long as a new separate 

C ■ ' 

f ' 

organization with all its paraphenalia is not created. 

Sep- What> would be p(Jsstble,/short of a formal structure, would be 

* - *'-to jdevelop a separate directory of state academic and program officers - 

* ' with or without a choice "of several slich persons to be spokespersons to 

' .SHEEO, lEP and ECS\ 

4. Issues identified in .this summary or by ojther means could be 

linked up with interested academic and program staff, and some of these 

special interest groups could form "committees of correspondence"' to / 

exchange ideas and nes^rch in between meetings. 

0^5. Alternatively or ig add it-ion,^ meetings of academic and program 

staff in the various Tegionsr could be encouraged, especially in regions 

) not now^ served by int-erstate compacts; SHEEO or lEP could 'be urged to 

playi catalytic* role. ' ' 

e. Some central offite — perTiaps ECS^t- could be^requested^ to ^ 
' . Qs ^ S , ^ - ^ ^ 

' maintain a roster of outside peer review consul tants, used .4)y various^ 

states,' ideally with^some mode of confidential evaluation of their 




rformance. • / 
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7. Some thought should be directed by this group or SHEEO to the 
• ^ . ' ^ ) • . 

advantages and disadvantages? of the si/gggstion of one partic.iparrt -to * 

add an out-of^st^te agehcy staffer to ah otherwise professional program * 

revie^ teain. This presumably would lead to some-balance of criteria Iff 

• - » 

judging programs but 'could also raise other problems, * * ? ' * -.^ 

8* Jhis conference — as a starter —'was overloaded with topics — - ' 
* • » * * ^ 

to help get a' broadj^ster of identified probl^s and pot^ial. resources ' 
while being largely confined to academic planning and Rrogra^ officers. . • 
P^haps both were n^edeaT to establish a territory. But,* if future meetings 
are dej^ided ^, co ns><feration should be given to the desirability of prob- \ 
ing fejver problems at greater depth, and'of inviting in more "outsiders" . y 
as resource people (not participants) to discuss interface? of planning 



and pro^pam review* Such outsiders might be representatives of public,/ 
private ahd proprietary institutions as well as interested state and 
federal politicians and their key staff members, t 



\ 




9: If tfiis "networking" pro^ed^helpful to state academic planner; 
gram review officers, it might also be useful ,for Others. Such 



networks for financii^l officers, and others in state agencies might/be^ 
developed. ^ 



% 
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Ladles and (^ntlemen: 

-Unlike the folks you ran around with, my friends are a ratffer 
-slBH^lesiinded lot, and they .believe almost anything I tell thsn. When I 
revealed to one of my associates that' I was going out to Colorado to - - 



address a SHEEO/ECS/IEP seminarr, he*^assumed that I was going to lecture 
/the National War College on the strategic importance of the Cruise missile. 
I obviously did not wish to disappoint. him, living his own imagination % . 
intact, ihd Explained tiiat he simply couldn't understand the ife^jortance 
* of it"alK * ' • ''^^^ • " , 

As a maga^zine editor, I have, of course, a moi|e than passing interest 
^ the campaign for the' use of plain English. I'm afraid -that anyone now- 
wishing to enter the labyrinthian v^ys of the acadejnic must not only watch 
their P'sjand Q-^, but also carry around a dictionary of tKe one .thousand * 
I most impofrtant academic a<^n>^s* I might tell you that I happen to 
/ represent a multiple organization called ECF/€!?/CPS/CHP. {Of course jiCKl-tS 
sounds really much betterf) for those riot'sufficiently^hip on such matters, 
I shall explain — but orfly once — that this stands Tor the Educational 
Change Foundation-Change Magazine-Change Profesgionafl SerVices -Change 
Magazine Press/all of which obligations take far too mudi time for me to 
leave much room to spoof those who maltreat the* Engl isfr language. 

I do not fa\jlt govemm^t enployees any-n)ore on this score than others 
fn Ame<:ican life* Anyone who msbehaves in my office is consi§he5d to one " 
month's worth of reading college news rele^es. It i€ almost ari instan^;^ 



Imost ^ 11 
of fooV-ii 



cure, but Hoes iive S(xne clinical . insight in^o this for^n of foot-in-mouth 
disiease. I remember, some time in th^'late sixties, whai the president 
of Princeton University wrote a letter to the Princeton alumni. » "You are 
"probably aware,** he began, "that we have been experf^ncing very considerable' 
potentially explosive, expressions of di'ssatisfaction on issues only 



1^ 3^ 

partially relat«*r^ Well, he meant that the students had given- hrs 
college a bad ^iroe^ I recall president ^FranM in RooseveU'S reaction* 
tq^ 1942 goverrenent inenxf concerning blackouts* It said: 

Such preparations shall be beflfe as will canpletely 
Abscore^all Federal buildings and non-Federal 

buildings occupied by the Federal goveraDent during 
^an air raid for any period of time^^XP?^v^'sibility 
* by reason of internal or external illumination." . . 

"Tell them," Roosevelt said, ^that in buildings .where- they have^ 
keep the work goings to pi/t something across the windoHS*" 

I thinlc that one of tM characteristics of our time is that the 
,^perts — and you certainly belong to that elite group — tend to ki^vj; 
'more and*^ more about less and less. Martin Trow*has written eHewhere 
about the private and public lives of acadesnics. My own sense of this 
field would tesnpt me to dissect the academy even further, into^till 
snaller pieces. There are serai autonomous miniworl^ in higher 
e4ucation, which exist pretty much within their own coteries and* ^ 
toiich a^acent worlds all the.wayVrom.frequpntly to only rarely^ 
Your world Is the role of the states in the inproveofent and oversight 
of education beyond the high sdhoql. Even within* your own staffs, you 
t^nd to develop further groups and subgroups. He have many such worlds 
in the academy*, and^I*would hesitate to "count than all. . There-are the 
worlds of student admissions, financial aid, medical and, engineering 
education, bi(^edica1 research, university management, studertt personnel,^ 
fund-raising, consortia, church education bod,ies, student union officer||, 
arid aluranl relations^ Each fay now is an integral and relatively large /- 
sub..world'of its own. You will no/doubt have no'tieed-that I have not 
eveo referr^ to the^scholarly societies, to faculty^ organizations, ^ 
college athletics, or, to that most unique and most influential groups 
of all — Change Hagaiine subscribers! • ' ' - 
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^ " This/fragmeftti-^^on of *^owledge, of initiatives, and of • . 

respofvsibiJities, is a nec^sary if lamentable .part of modern life.'^ 
\ - ^ / I 

He should nott^simie, however,' that it does not interpo^ serious hurdle 

a larger understanding of tl^e issu^s^ let alone the shape of_the 

fimire. ^hen I was a young man In the infa/iti^ during Hortdl^ar 11^ , ^ 

marihing across Germany, I always assumed that my superior officers, 

and /certainly the general in charge q| my 'division, 'knew the plans and 

objectives of the entire campaign on the Western flank. Only much Uter 

did I learn tfiit^even they were concenjt^ with orrly a 1 invited sectoy 

of the can^aign^. - * 

*^is growing^ tendency towards .the Expert specialist in higher 

educa£ioi:ii is not only in American phenomenon, though the sheer size of . 

our own system makes this probably more necessary.. Las^^eek Treturned 

from Sweden, which in the entire country enrolls less than 35,000 post- 

secondary students, and supports a teaching staff of seven tffeusand, 

And yet, what strucl$ me in my visits with the government agency responsible 

-for higher education was that as soon as the conversation veered from 

the area of one's particular responsibility, the response wasX*Well, 

• I'm not quite sure aboyt that. -Youlll really have to ,ask the Bo-and-so 

Bureau. abeut thatJ". What was the total government budget in alT forms- 

of higher and continuing education in Swe"(len, I asked? Host of the^ . 

, experts 1 interviewed at the Swedish Board ^ Universities could give me^^ 

no precise figures on the matter. Nor were they in any way embarrassed 

that they JWuTd not^ Orje would have thoughts of course, that the 

European "Approach to organizins^education y/i^er on^ centralized ministry 

would avoid this*kind of .refraction of general dcnowledge ai^ut 'tfie 

fieT^. But this does not seem to be the case. 
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Nor is it made easy in. this country to have a sufficient national 

overview of academic matters to make the kinds of sagacious^bs«<;va- 

tionS^which would encompass the value systems and interests of thi 

country as a whole. Nonetheless^ I believe that such gener^lists, even 

If small 4n number, are absolutely neces-sary. David Riesman> with a 

literally encyclopedic knowledge of higher education sociology >. is 

unique in this country, if'not tfje world, ^ohn Gardner leamed^mol 

about education, I suspect, by heading the 1964 White House Conference 

on Education, than after 11 years with the Carnegie Corporation ♦ Frank 

Newman> a remarkably spright and vigorous cn'tic of Higher education, 

t " • \ 

had occasion to take on this- national focus with .the help of two federal 

task forces on academic reform. He is now doing -penance by having to 

run a state university, which is quite a different matter from being a 

national critic. Clark Kerr would never have gained his bird's eye 

knowledge of higher education ^t^he- University of California^ • It took 

a 56 milliori national commission to elevate him to a sufficiently high - 

observation post to see the entire academic firmament ♦ I know that 

critics haveUaken after the Carnegie Commission for not dealing with 

issues af learning contents While this is a debatable issue, I would' and 

s 

have arjj^d Chat the very existence of the Commission made possible the e 

coming together of varied talents, U^o could for once take sutficierft- 

time and sufficient reflection to look at American higher Vacation as 

^a whole, ^ ^ • • ♦ » 

* - , 

' * Having .said all that, I come to the mattgr of qualijty, ^nd its 

mainjtenaijce in the face of innumerable threats, of Which the scarcity 

of public funds is only one^ <"I wouTd not presume to prescribe to you, 

a single formula, a particular/ break-through approach^ "to one of the 



fundaroentel qaestions which ^ faces you in education as.it does others • 

elsewhere around the country. I would wager thal^ the^same kind of 

Central question Is being a^ked or at losst ougftt tp be asked — - 

by our armed force^> by^the United States f^*?tal Service, by Amtrak, ^ 

by various hospital corporations, by jurists, by our leading scientists, 

• and. Indeed, by anyone sufficiently interested in the quality of public • 

^» - * 

% services. It is an extraordinarily difficult question to answer. It 
' entails issues relating to public moral{^y, to social sensibil itiesV %o 
money, to citizens expectation!, to consume^ demand, and even to 
definitions of language. What quality are ^e talking about? Intellectual 
quality? Qual i ties of. human per^tions? Social sensitivities? Personal 
insights? Qualities of reaspn? Or cptrmitment? Qualities of sheer 
heart and compassion? 

Recently L spoke before a small. inner fcity Catholic college, which 
^ had Just lost its accreditation. "Mr. Bonham," disked one departmeit 
chairma^i, "how ^o- we main^in quality in th^s institution and still st^y 
alive?" Well, it was obvious that here was not a mini-Harvard- But 
perhaps its own sense of what qualities were worth preserving were more 
salient to the needs of its particul^ir comnBnity. If that college 
could teach its students marketable skills, --some social sophistication 
which spoke to humanistic values^ and the respect of others, could 
teach that attacking ol,d people and raping ^ helpless women i*n that 
urban jungle wer« clearly ben«tjT^their own^sense of dignity and sinply 
contemptuous — if these matter* could be taught and learned, did not 
this bring a quality of education 'to this cofiiiiun^ty thlt was somehow at 
least as worthy as 700 SAT scores :^nd being- a shoo-in for Yale Law 
School? ; ^ ^ 



These are-stiill the issues bound to the letemal questions of human 
worth. They need to be discussed in e^ry state and every cofnnunity 
where people stilO care about the Improvement of human life, (In this 
connection, I ^ike very much the effort of the state education a^n'cy 
of T^nessee to develop a series of definitions of goals^ and quality, 
which iVvi'ishes^both studei\ts and i^istitutions of learning to reac^ 
out to. Not everyone will agree with their definitions. The effort, 
is the important thing.) * * • 

T|ie issue of mJi^ntaining quality in a< period of leveling is as-pld 
a qliestion as Americajtself . Foreign observers such as DeTdcqueville 
and Gunnar Hyrdal hayfe seen with particular acut^ess this particular 
taision between our search for excellence and the need to equalize 
opportunities. We still tend to believe in general ^that one can be^ 
equal and superior at the same time, that the potential .for human, 
growth is only bounded by the given opportunity, and, bf course, access 
thereto. ^ ^ - * y ^ 



. -We dfte now in one of those periods where this sentiment towards 
equalizing through wider ac^ss to higher learning runs particularly , 
strong. It was^not always so.- Thomas Jeffersion, in his Notes on 
Virginia , made a plan for elementary schooling, by which,, he said, 

"twenty of the best geniuses will be raked from the rObbish annually."^ 

^ * t 

Jefferson returned several times to this theme of rigorous intellectual 
selection, notably in his '"Bill for the More General Diffusion of 
Knowledge^" 

The American attitude towards intellectuality has always been . 
ambiguous, to say. the least. Here one to ask average Americans about 
the leading intellectual li^fits in- this country, I doubt that they 
could name anyone beyond perhaps Margaret Mead and^Eric Hoffer. So 
it^s clearly not the kind of quality of Excellence that lies just . 
beneath the public consciousness.,^ Jacques Barzun, in hi The House 
of Intellect^ puts this peculiarly ^^p4rican ambiguity this way: "Since 
it is seldom clea)r whether intellectual activity denotes a superior . 
mode of being or a vital deficiency, opinion swings between consider- 
ing intellect a privilege and seeing it as a handicap. As a privilege 
it must be assailed, as a handicap it seems so'easijy remedied that it 
15^ .scorned. In neither phase is the feeling whole and assuredv for the 
attacfc and the derision alike testify »to a quality that gives no hqld 
"to the philanthropic impafse. This is why the 'egghead' and the 'grind 
are not pitied^ke the physical cripple, ^en though all three -are 
deemed miscarriages of nature. Intellect is tHUs simultaneously looked 
up to, resented, envied, and regarded with qold contempt. * 

So much, then, for the "American view of intellect. The connective 
tissue between the celebration of the mijid" and academic quality is, 
of course, M'ntimatV and apparent to most people in academic lifS, or 

<■ f 




It viSuld at least appear. But "no matter bow we cgiige to define ^hose 
human qualities that sfervft*both private and fiublic endss we have orr the 
.whole ignored one fundamental law of physics,.jwhich applies national- 
destinies as well: When ^ou freelyJntermVx the rich witfuthe poor, 
high pressure with a vacuum vessel, high density with low density,^, 
^concentrated' color with.clter O^id, what you end up with is something 
in be^een. In the sociological idiom, those\heretofore-^ess fortun^e ^ - 
are thus largely benefiting from that "something in between", while ^ 
, those once high in the saddle suffer a definite decline in the quality 
of whatever it is they are now engaged in. 

I recently watched a television documentary on the rural health 
delivery system in Nigeria. The health minister was under great pressure 
from his fev foreign-trained medical specialists to have thV government 
pay for ever more costly medical research^ and laboratory equipment. 
Nigeria's Itandful of elite medical specialists all work in Lagos, and 
they were used tg expect the test technology from their training in 
England and the United States. I^e healtfriv4irfster turned them all down. 
Nor for ten years at least, he said, could he afford' new electrtui^*' 
^^^icroscDpes and radfation equipment. The public investment was to be 
mjfde in 250 nev ruf-al health clinics, primitive but effective, because, 
as he said, "Vte'are going to divide what little^e have among all; our 
people, and n*t only those who can affori^he high fees -of Lagos 
*spek:ialists." For him, quality meant ^mirfimal hea'lth care for the millions 
not maximal, 20th century medicine for the few. ; 

The dilenmas which. you face in your daily planning'are really not all 
'thfit cjifferent, at least in ^j^inciple. If you are going to have open 
■ access for virtually all high school graduates (and^hyji^ adult non- 
high schoolerst), you are not "going to^reach a per capita 'quality _ 



ejftjcation in 100,000 stadents^hat you could have achieved for five 
thousand stucrents twenty years ago. And neither the quality of that 
total education, nor tj}$^average quality of thC.new entering students,, 
can be as liigh as it was *tw"a»decades ago for the elite few. To say 
"otherwise *is not to face'tnatters squarely.^,^- — 

I have o'^nly one quarrel with the concept that mass and class are 
social ideals towards which one should constantly strive, even though 
their total fulfillment woifld seem unlikely; or in fact practically 
warranted. My quarrel lies not with the evolving facts in the matter, 
but with an overbearing proclivity of public administrators' to confi^se ^ 
statistical perfection for educational quality- We are Yiow so encunibered 
by procesies, management information systems, and efforts to perfect 
acdbuntability,, that we often forget that one ounce of social courage 
may very well, be worth a pound bf managerial know-how. When, last year, 
we published a major financial analysis on the fiscal state of higher 
education, no one thought of asktng,Mncluding ourselves, how much this 
management of -resources hacf affected ^cademic quality. To be sure, it is 
good news that colleges are now better balancing their budgets. That 
makes them heroes in the eyes of coordinat*ing boards and legislatures 
and governors^. But what, may I ask, has been givep mP? What is worth 
preserving, and what hii been lost? . 

Th? dilemma also appears in other forms. There^are a number of 
states with which I am personally acquainted, who used to.mafntain one^ • 
first-r^te, flagship research university^ and below that a hea^lthy 
roster of two and four-year colleges. That flagship university was 

soon competing ^gainst an ambitious major -state col lege turned state 

G 

university, and then a third' and a fourth. The race for equality was 
on, and U was perfectly agreeab^ to the politicaf leaders, of course. 



The subsequent l^v^ling.took its predictable course- What we now have 
* n * * 

in maBj^tates is a marshmellow system of academic instltiftions, none of 

them topflight and none of them very bad. Nobody after all >s supposed 

to deserve better than aoybody else. " Thus, the state formula, pure and 

s'imple, 6f x->^oyars for eaclpie^Wivalent -full-time student has becojne a 

sturdy and politically^^tractive modus operandi.^' 

The problem witl/all of this ,is that human talents do not follow 

these political sentWnts- It is simply not in fact true that a state's 

investment Jn tpa4fHfl^^V^ programmer for an associate .of arts 

degree should cost the same as. that for.? molecular physicist, a lawyer 

or an architect. And I ask myself this: Jf the political process were^ 

a ?ittle more logical than it is, would and*should' it not be argued that' 
* « r«s - * 

we can 'draw away a Jbit on oDr J)er student investments in theObwer ^ ^ 

reaches and add some incremental budgets in favor of one or two researfh^ 

^universities, or specialized liberal ar^ schools^ or other ^academic . 

ventures in which the peoplfe^pf -^at state happen to have a paMiicular 

interest? 

^ ^ One ^f the best of the state chanc^lors, who 'recent!/ retired from 
one of the top state systenis in the country, rec^^ntly wlj^te me as folldws 



• j_ W]3en my-^tate-decfd€fd to^roaden the opportunity 

^ for higher education, W^jrst established-a 

' confmunity college syst ^^ j 'The community colleges 
were basically an extension of high school. 
^.Teachers ^were Required to be certi/ie^-and were 
' ^ thereby ^ated with high school ^teachers^as 

. / * to salary. From otftaj^ facts it was <:lear' that 
unit costs of education were to be less than 
,the unit cost of the unive»*sity effort at the 
A lower division. These differences constituted 

. '* a clear case of differentiation' based on an 

. ^elitist concept. I differentiated between these. 
. institutions, both through^erminology of 
' . . designating the two oldei^ universities as 

' "graduate research centers" and establishing 
^ . * ' fiindi'ng concepts wh1ch':recognized the need for 

, ' ' richer funding of the'Centers, But pr^sures 
have eroded- thfs -concept, and the concep^as ' 
*^ ♦ to the 'equity^nd validity "of this funding 



process were again opened. My impress ig^ is/ that 
/ 'once the question was opened, numbers became 

• * powerful and the two older institutions are in 
/ • ' a minorityMn many ways. The democratic process 
resulted in a na/rowing of/the differentiation.... 
I remain puzzled why we^insiSt-upon winners 
and losers and^nanktngs in the world of sports \ . 
and then claiip^.averyone is equal in intellectual 
activities. Those of njs in education play a game ' ^ 
of pretend and I would be something Tess than ^ , 

realistic to advocate that we ab^indon tKe 
\ - rules of the game. .. .The jsxtens ion of educational 

opportunity is a positive good and 'should not 
be retracted. My question is^tfbether it cannot 
be delivered- to some "groups St a lower most 
in order to restore the excellence if) at, least ' , • . 
limited areas. 

think that there you have i't,^n a jiutshell. ^ 

Let me illustrate this dilemma in another fl^B^e now know enough 

through* research of the learning process and student environigents, of 

what provides an optimum setting for learning. And yet, public agencies 

almost invariably ignore^ the evidence '3nd act to the contrary. T^ 

illustrate: We know thst, generally speaking, smaller and more intimate 

learning settings are iDcrementally important in making^ the largest 

learrnng difference for a student. Yet, state platlner^^T^cademic and 

political leaders opt for larger and larger camqus units. Research shows 

that private institutions on the whole repre^^^nt better settings jn -terms 

of developing >f#ective aspects of learning than pul?lic institutions. 

The trend is obviously to the tpposite. Research shows that residential^ 

colleges are f^superior to commuting campuses in achieving significant 

changes in student behavior and' socia,l ization. And yet, underprivileged 

students, who would seem to "benefit most^rom- such influences, are less 

exposed to residential settings^ than those froni the middle class. 

And so it goe^s^ The difficultres of relating educational research 

to public policy are we)l known and need no elaboration by me. But it 

does illustrate the seeming inability of political and semipoTitical 

« * 

Institutions to l(Jok at the- research evidence as a means for determining 
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public policy. I have the F)ighest respect fpr Jthe'extraorainary 
complexities of state government. Sta.te coordinating boar*ds, 

. ' ' ^ • y • ^ 

I have always .tfilmght, find .themselves ^n a particularly unfortunate 
never-never land* They stand between the executive and legislative^ 
br:anches of government and academic institutions, but they, have no 
political constituencies of t^ieir own, are damned for being in the ^ 
^pockets* of the academics or in the pdckets of the politicos. It must 
surely seem to many a^mong you as a no-win situation*,' ' v 

And yet, I think there are beginning to be opportunities for a 
more creative transition from the last decade's app^lication of 

'manageri'alism to higher education, to b concern over the next decade 

• * » ' ^ 

of how to, best translate avail-Bble doll^irs into maximal benefits f^or * 

individual rather than* institutional needs. How this is to be done 
• * 

is fortunately not in my pro\^ince to* say. But here are some essential 

^ , _ 

elements that (mist be preserved an^ better attended to .in the future: 

The first is the principle thalSthe best kind of government is 
still minimal government. If you deprive imaginative academic 
institutions of the natural initiatives that spring -fprth from their 
own creative wellsprings, you will have in your states exactly, what 
you deserve: marshmallow routiniz^d education. 

Secondly, you must make a daily, conscious effort to deal with'' 
educational^ substance, since, but the very definition of your function 
success largely lies in dealing with what c.an be most easily.measured^ 

rather than what can not. " - • * 

^* • 

. Thirdly, we shall arrive again in this country at the point \vhere 
people will ask the qualitative questions abocit human accomplishments, 
they are already being asked in terms of levels of literacy. They will 



^soon 'be asked fii terms of other issues, such as private and public 

, - • • . : . ^ - 

nx)ra1ity,vand the development of callabaratlve a% opposed to competitive 
human beings. You v«^l be asked to eric&urage human flexibility as well 

as human potential'^ human pompassion as well as professional expertise, 

^ / • " ^ . • . 

pubTit morality ii\stea{i of public brutality. ' * ^ * ' 

•.This country >v«ll have to turn som^ crucial comers within the 

. lifetimes of your students- Th^fse peeing years will only vaguely. resSnble 

• the years past.^ The "iifecesS^ry social equilibrium will ultimately no^-'be 

* . • \ * ' ' 

^served by the public belief that every 'human is equa4* in talent to 

everybody else, .that maintaining quality is best defined by dividing a 
nation's educaLtional goods equally^among all. Some players on the world 
stage are more equal, than others, 'anJ^l^ will need to ideqtify the^bes^ 

' and. the l)rightest from everjA/alk of life, from every station and every 
nook and cr-anny of oUr society. To maiatairT academic quali4:y-,'yoti- —^7 
will rteearto energize your ^best, resour^res, and develop a social philosophy 
which imay not always be politically, attractive or make front-page news,. 
,and to defend**the nption** that there is. nothing imroral about identifying^ 

I aftd rewarding e;?ception5tl talent. Above all, you must devise better ways 
to make the studentit/e uHimate ce'ntjfrpflfce of your work, '"and not the 

I system apd coprdinating''Y'rt5''^V^ within which y&i^^^* work* Your* 

monthly statistics* coatai|^a thousand huiiian^ tales, earo different from - 
. th^ other.- -Asi$a public servant, you should be resjjcnsive^ to these 
consumers who Jwlfc^S^ both your judge ancf beneficiary. 

I have no*8oub,t;trtat ^our responsibilities will be mare burdensome 
in^the years ^head. But they •could also be more creative, and jnore 
,satisfying. "You-and'your-col leagues are largely responsible -for one 

third of our na.tndnaT investment iR Jiigher learrting. More of our national 

/••' ' , ^ 

future depehjrfs on you than you have probably imagined. 



^ Denwcracy, untutored and unfettered, soon enough turn^ into a 
mob and anarchy. It >/tn be that crucial, margin of excellence, that 
jcoDid make the difference. I .thtnk we are entering a new era of social 
balancing, and you^w-ilV need^all your wits about 5^ou to preserve 'what 
is best, along with- what is basic \xj a democratic setting. ^ 
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ISSUES OF §TA1tWiDE CONCEiy< IN HIGHER 'EDUCATION ^ 

frior to this^seminar on academic ^^fairs. Bob garak Circulated a 

•questionnaire to determine^hat the major areas of interest or concern' 
among the academic officers'fn state higher educatitsff "agencies currently/ 
are. In some respects the results' are not surprising. Tha issues 

^ranged from program review with highest priority closely followed 
academic quality to impact of federal programs on state operations. , * 

.Host of these issues are being addressed in various jessjons of "^t^Se 
seminar. What ] would like to do this evening is step back a fait and 
ask what is a more fundamental question, for on the answer or answers 

'to it may depend the possibility of state level academic officers 

asking any questions at all. The unsteady state or the tin^ of uncertainty 

fi 

I would suggest, applies not only to higher and postsecontjary educational 

— • i 
institutions but to coordinating and governing structures as werl. The 

critical ^question may well be whether existing coordinating and governing 

structures are ^^uate deal with the changing conditions, the unsteady 

st&te, and the time of uncertainty. 

^Such questions about the adequacy of existing* coordinating and governing 
structures are being a|^ed across the cotlntry.. The oldest coordinating 
board, thfe New York Board of Regents, along with the existing institu- 
tional structures in the State of New York have l)een under review by the ^ 

Wessell Coimiission. While 23 states between 197flfcnd 1975 modified their 

« ■t 

state higher education agencies, the rate of such review and. uKKlific^ion 
seems^^to be increasing. Six state> during the 1976 legislative session 
considered, but did riot adopt, changes from coordinating to consolidated 
governing boards. In, Colorado the >e9>slative joint budget committee in 
1976 directly took over from the coordinating board the function of budget 
develo|iment and review for higher education* Althoagh new legislation'this 



-session has mQjiified the earlier action a oiajor legislative study of 
higher educational structure has been authorized. In the nei-ghboring 
state of Nebraska legislation has 5een qassed that assigns directly to 
the legislature and its canmtttees, the. task of determining institutional 
role and scope. Connecticut has just adopted new legislation modifying 
the coordinating board structure and increasing its powers, • In a series 

of other states from Michigan to Alabaipa anji frotrUtah to Massachusetts 

- / * — > 

-at least some legislators are reviewing current systems and suggesting ^ 

^changes • 

The questions that have to be asked are: Why all this ferment at this 
time? Does this mean that current forms af coonli nation and governance 
have failed? What are the issues that are causing public and legislative 
concern? These are not easy questions nor are they subject to simple 
answers • -Probably the most critical questions is the third and the 
answers to the'"first and seeond, to the extent ^hat they have answers, 
lie in attempting to answer it. ^It may well be the case, for example," 
not that current forms of coordination and governance have failed, but 
that the conditions ynder which such boards are establishedt no longer 
prevail • Some aspect? of the current problems'may in fact jiave grown 
out of 3ome of t^ie-p^ast successes and^^ failures of s^icl^ boards, grantfng 
that even these may vary considerably from stated state. , 

Few if any reasonably sophisticated people in higher or postsecondary 
education or in state government would deny that we are moving into a 
considerably different j^eriod in postsecondary or higher education apd--^ 
in the relations -of state government to higher and postsecondary educa- 
tion than was the case even in the recent past, - Elsewhere^, I have 
.suggested that the situation might be considered analogous to a new ball 
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g'ame ia which the conditl^jns, the playing field, and the rules have 
shifted, but not all the players have recognized the shift or discovered 
. the new rules. In fact this is not surprising because one striking . 
ch^racteristic|6T the new game is that the rules themse'^ves seem to be - 
in a constant state j)f transition. ' ' . ^ 

It should^e^ remembered th'at while the first coordinating board goes 

' back to 1784, the"lnajqr^ period of the developront of coordinating and 

governing boa)?ds occurred from -1960 to 1972. During this time 23 such 

boards were' establ i shed with a 24th added in 1976. 'Today if we include^ 

' 2 executively appointed 'planning boards, all 50 states have boards of 

some type although Jthese vary tremendously in authority, responsibility, - 

to 

compos-ition and even size of operations. Of these 19 are governing ' ^ 
boards, 29jire coordinating boards, and 2 are executively appointed 
planning boards. The perjod of major dev;elopment of coordinating boards 
coincided not accidentally with the largest period of expansion o'f higher 
'*^ucation in the history of the country. Between 1960 and 1970 alone 
enrollments increased 126 percent; expenditures increased 207 percent-^ 
and states built more than 40O new^ampuses. ftost of the boards estab- 
lished by statute or constitution during this period were charged with 
"providing for the orderly growth of public higher education." Most of ^ 
the powers given to such coordinating boards (in contrast to governing 
boards) were related to problems of growth such as review' and/or approval 
of new programs, developing priorities for capita.1 outlay, master planning 
for program complementation^ and budgetary review for assuring equity in 
meeting needs. On the whole these boards performed these functions wefi. 
Today the situation is very different and, as noted, the question becomes ^ 
^^^^jxft, whether they succeeded, but whether existing boards are ade^ate to 
ideal with the^rhanging conditions. 
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Wl\ile many of you are Intimately familiar wifh some of thesq changed 
conditions, at a seminar like th>s they may well be worth briefly 
reviewing. * 

# ' 

0 

The first among these changing conditions is the student situation. To 
some extent expansion has continued at a lesser rate and somewhat un- 
evenly in different- types of institutions from 1970 through 1975. 
While enrollments dropped slightly this last fall (1976) thorny continue 

♦ 

to expand unevenly until 1980 although this j's doubtful. However, you 
^e'also aware of the demographic facts in relations to the- traditional 
college age population the 18-to-24-year-olds. This group will 
decrease in the SOs and there is 1 ittle evicfence that it will increase 
in the 90s. Even the Carnegie projections that the next decade of sub- 
stantial growth will be from 2,000 to 2;010 4s at best speca^lative. 



While the national average 1^ supposed to drop by 4.1 percent by 1985 . 

•in some states the drop may be as large as 2?. 3 percent. In only 4 states 
are modest increases in the age group expected.. The predictions for 
future enrollment, while varying considerably depending *upon the source, 
are not for further expansion but at l^est for holding about even assuming 
a shift in. enrol Intent^ in most institutions to older, students and at worst 
a radical decline. Added to the population c^iange is th^ <lrop in number 
of high school graduates going on to college* from 55 percent in 1968 to 
48 percent in 1974 plus the fact that the proportion of^high school 
graduates to total high school age population instead ef continuing 
tb increase as predicted in the 60s has not only levelled off but started 

'to decline. Clearly not all institutions will be equally affected. The 
regional public colleges ai^d universities and the non-prestigious smaller 
private institutions may, have the most diffi£ujt time but major' increases 
anywhere are likely to be rare indeed. ^ 
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The colleges and universities are £hus on the whole faced with prospects 

either of declining enroll men tTor developing new student clineteles, or 

\ 

npre likely both at the same time. While there may indeed be a lafSe 
group of ^der citizens potentially interested in further education, the 
•assumption that they will compensate either for the declining 18-ta-24- 
year-olds or that they will, if they come, engender the same or increasfng 
levels of state support are at least open to question. Average college-' 
going age has gone up in the last few years. Close to half of the current* 
college students are over the "traditional" college-age artd one in every 

L 

t 

ten students, is over 35. The question can at least be raised as to whether 
the more interested older students are not already present, and one may • 
wonder how large the actuaf reserve of additional interested adults is. 
it is reasonably clear that additional older adults will not come in 
larg^^Miumbers sii^ly by^anisg the doors of traditional institutions to 
^ such students. The*1nstitutions that' have had most supcess in involving- 
older- students are those that have been willing to make major changes in 
curriculum, services, "and modes of inst-ruction to take education to the 
students rather- than expectYrig. the* students to come to educatio'n;' Even 
the assumption that increased nuinbers of older students will bring 
increased funding is also open to question'. Some governors and legis- 
lators have' taken the positiort that working older.students and not the 
state should be willing to pay more of the costs of their ad^tional 
education. - ^ * 

In adjditicJh to the enrollment picture there is considerable state an^^^ — ^ 
national concern with what appears to be overproduction of highly 
educated manpower not only among persons* with doctorates but to college 
graduates w general, many of whom appear to be unable to find employ- 
ment cofmiensurate with their educational backgrounds. Projections that 
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less than 20 percent of the labor force heed college degrees' dcr not^ ^- - 
help and the "college, ^ho needs it?" attitude is still growing and* 
has had impact on both public and private funding sources Including 
legislators. \More than a few people at the state level argue that if _ 
additional funds are' to be spent for postsecoridary education they 
should^ be Invested in more clearly vocational and occupational areas 
rather than in general support for higher education. 

To the student situation must be added the fiscal situation. Sorae of 
thfe private institutions vyere beginning to feel the pinch between infla- 
tion and escalating costs on the one hand and restricted sources gf 
income on the other as early as the mid-50s. By the^arly-70s legislators 
in some states were becoming .;alarmed at increasing costs and derands • 
for funds for public institutions. This was* complicated by the growing 
credibility gap between the public including governors. and legislators 
and higher education, a gap growing out of student unrest. ^nd wnat jws 
and still is perceived, whether correctly or not, to be less than 
efficient managliment of higher educati6nal institutions. Since then, 
with recession and depression, the situation has become progressively 
more difficult. State budgets have been trimmed. In a few cases appro- 
priations'for liigher education have actually been decreased. ,In most 
States the rate of increase for higher education K^s been reduced. A 
number of states and systems have had mandatory cutbacks. The picture^ 
is obviously furth^i^^'^complicated by the fact;^that costs have escalated^ 
in all other government service areas as well and jhigher education has 
lost its priority status. Siven-the higher priorities in welfare, health, 
energy, conservation and highways, the hard fact seems to be that even 
with the upturn in the' economy and re-etnergence of state surpluses the 
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Ijkelihood in nx)st states of major ^ew*funds for higher education is not 
'great* 

Ajjded to these other higher priority areas, is the growing competition . 
for funds within education between elenigntary-secondary education and 
postseconflary education. In some ^tes this is already acute. Even 
* though enrollments are dropping in elementary-secondary more rapidly 
than higher education, pxiblic conerr) with a return to the basics and 
reform in elementary-secondary education, continued concern with school 
district equalization, and increased cCsts relating to federal programs 
such as tf\e new handicapped legislation tend in many quarters to give 
elementary-secondVy education a hi-gher priority than post secondary'' ^ 
educatpn. 

As the funds have become tighter and the priority for higher education 
has propped, a third factor has fc^ecome progressively more important; 
that is, the demand on the part of state gove^fl^}ent and the general public 
for greater accountability. This demand for increased ^accountabil ity is 
also in. part a byproduct of the period of student unrest and^lhe ' 
credibility gap we mentioned earlier. Few people even within the higher 
education community would ^eny that institution's should in fact be 
accountable for the effective, even efficient,* use of public funds an^i^o 
a greater or lesser extent they always have been. The new emphasis upoiK^ 
acp)untability has, however, taken a number of different forms, some oi^ 
which extend considerably beyond fiscal accounting for ihe use of funds. 
-Among these have been devjelopment' of manageront information systems, 
program'budgeTing, zero-bas'ed budgeting, performance audit and program 

\ ' ' ■ ' ' ■• ■ 

review. / 
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•As the fiscal situatlon"^has ''tightened, and decision making hajs become 
more difficult, institutions and state agencies as V/ell as legislators, 
have progressively come to recognize the need for more effective informa- 
tion sysT^is' and revisions in the^ budgeting process.. To^ some extent with ' 
the help of such organizations as the National C^ter for Higher 
Education Management Systems, including the State Level Information Base 
Project, the American Council on Education and the National Association 
of* College and University Budget Officers instituttons and^stale agencies 
^have themselves taken the lead in developing instrument^, for more ' ' 
effective reportvfr^^d analysis. Budgeting is, however, another matter » 
' and ther:e is real question whether enrollment *dr1ven budget formulas 

which work well in periods of expansion will be adequate to periods of 

* 

contraction. In addition, in some states ^ere is considerably less 
than -con »*uence between the ways^nn^which higher education budgets and ^ 
other state budgets are developed and requests made. . 

A more rejent development with far-reaching implications for state higher 
or posts^ondary education agencies and institutions has been the growing 
state iiiterest, even demand in some'ca^es, not only with fiscal audits 
but^th performance Itidits. Some 20 states ha ve^ developed t?he1r own 
c|>unterparts to the federal Government" Accounting Office established as 
legislative or executive independent auditing agencies. While these 
have not been established primarily, tg audit liigher or postsecondary • 
education, higher education or some component .of it frequently has been 
a first target or primary concern', for unlike Vther areas of public service^ 
it usiially is/not tied to'mandatory funding formulas. - 

Unfortunately, the state-of-the-art o^erformance audit is not very 
advanced, ft does bfing into pTay 'issues of outcomes^ results and 
effective means of achieving them. The >question of criteria to be used 



in such audits critical and does move to the heart not just of 
^fiscal but of academic effectiveness • ^ Ear too frequently when "such 

audits are attempted by independent governmeijt^agencies the prir&e^ 

; : ' ' ' - ^ , ^ y ' ^ ^ 

criterion is likely to be efficiency rather than educational effective- 

ness. If educHtional effectiveness is to be measiired, serious 

. tjuestion can raided as to >/hether noneducati^j^l government agencies 

are equipped to do so an^, if they do, whether this does not weaker! the 

integrity of the academ>c4Rii|5s. But the insistence 'upon such audits 

of educational effective7)ess .not only remains but, is likely tp increase - 

.ancTthe question becomes whether the st^te high^ education agency in 

cooperation wi,th the acade^Tc^wM/iity is able or willing ^o^^^^t 

:taKe such audits. If not, ^SK^^ rather cl'ear that^there are others 

who will do so, whether qual ij |jed*;i )r not, ^ * 

' A fourth factQTinls^een the -recognitio'ri.at the starte leveV a^ well, as 
federally tha-t fjublic higher -education, while an essential 'part, i/, 
only one-fiart of the postsecondary ediffation universe. It doo^ot even 
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comprise 'all of p(ri)lic posxsecondary education for infmany states it does 
not irjflude much of public postsecondary vocational education, Anl^yet 
the states ^are ,spafcding cons.iderable amounts of money on public post- 
secondary vocational education, sofhetimes in direct <duplication of ^ 

v ' ■ ' . . . ■ 

occupational programs in cStTHiunity colleges and even regional colleges and- 

universities. Public higher education obviously does not include . * 

independent higher education or proprietary educatiQn yet both of th«e 1 

sectors constitute impor^nt part.s of the resources of the state ilt^ ' 

postsecondary educertion. State concern oarticularAy for reinforcing the 

li ^ 

independent institutions, for includjpg them in resource analysed, is 

cjearly evidenced in the fact that some^ 43*- states njake.some form of 
# ' f \ * • ♦ 

'direct or indirect aici available to them now. It has become ^lear\that 



In planning and 'in considering the postseccSndary education resources of , - 
the stfte, tte-full ^fiijige of post^^cpndary education in the state' is, going 
/to have to be t4kfi|\into accoynt from now on/ 

A fifth factor that should at least be noted is the continuing develop- 
iront of collective tiargaining onr the nation's c|nipuses. What the full 
i'inpact of 'faculty collective bargaining not only on individual campuses 
but j)n, statewide coordinating and governing systems will be is not yet 
clear, ^ While it is, not yet ^ nationwide pTienomenon it is becoming so. 
Where collective bargaining has made ]proads it .has not only changed 
iptrainstitutional modes of operatiorf but in some states, e^g. , New 
has Ted to negotiati^&o^of faculty bargaining units not with 
the local or system admii^istrators but with the Office of Employee 
Relations in the governor! s» officer. The implications of this ^^o^Tn 
direct state involvement in the daijy affairs of campuses are somewhat ^ 
staggering. Whether t*he state coordinating or governing board is xlirectly 
involved in ^the process or not, the board ^viil^g!fe2ve to take the impact of 
collective bar^^ining into account in planning, bddgeting and^erational 



limitations.^ It is stfll hot quite dear (in spite of the^ Ci^^niversity' 
ip-f-New Y^rk experienc^) what ther rol-e of faculty bargaining units will be * 
>when* and if retrenchfiient, progf*^am review a(Td"'corfe9^^ and 
performao^ audit come nwre fully intb^ay. It can reasonably be assumed, 
however, 'that s;pllective bargaining is not Hkely to mak^the process 



easier. 



A sixth factor of growing Importance is, the impartOf federal legislation 
and regulations on statew!(Je postsecondary educational activities. In 
one seffse this is nothing new.' State approval agencies for veterans affairs 
go back to the, G.I. Bill at we end of^World'War II. The Higher Education 
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Facilities Act of 1963 cafled for statewide facilities commissions * 

with Vesponsi fail i ties for planning and priorities ^^'n allocation of funds. 

^ The Higher 'Education Act^of 1965 added community .servi-ce and continui/ig . , 

education advi^|ory committees. The Education Adjoendments of 1972 

permitted- the desijgnatlon of existjng state higher education •a^genQies 

or creation of new postsecondary.. education planning caamissions a.f)d related 

" these t(J planning for cofnmunity colleges {Titlel X A, never fundeltt and 

.pbstsecondaVy vocational education. The EducatJ cffTftmendments of 1976 • 

jn addition assigned to states the responsih^jfy jfor plannin^^^in relation 

to lifelong learning and educational information centers. - Through th^ 

^ 1972 and 1976 amendments states were encourS^ed to develop or'expand"' 

their scholarship, programs and those states not*already in the guaranteed 

* 

Student loan business were given incentives to do so. fn addjtion, 
federal affirmative action, -civil rights and handicapped legislation have 
^ direct impact on state agencies as well as state institutions. No one is 

"yyet sure what the impact of the^'new handicapped legislation will have in 

<^ » * . 

pft)scribing free education to handicapped persons to the age of 2L These 

^ are examples rather than the' full picture. What isTiew is the range af 

federal programs that call for statewide plans and impose regulations and 

additional responsibilities on state agencies. There is Ijttle in<Jicatipn 

that this will .lessen. What it means is that progressively more staff 

and time on the part of state higher or postseedndary education agencies 

will have to be~ devoted to state planning for fedSral purposes O^s well 

"^s state, purposes) and to deal with federal regulations and program?. It 

is critically important tfist* the state and- fedei'al programs be looked H 

" " '"Str- 
and planned foi;vtn' relation to each Qther. ' ^ * 
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A^seveoth fatftor is wbit might be described as chang^ag "legislative 'and 
executive expectations. We have touch6d on this in accountability .and , 
Rerfonwpc^.^dit* In some respects ii mi^t be* considered a further 
elabo/ation of accountability or as -a reacrfon to what has been, 
perceived', Vhether correctly or not, by^ some leg^Jfetors^ and governors 
as lack of accountability. It is what might be described as a demand 
for ^eater. responsibility through further centr'^zation and control. 
.It reflects a feeling that coordinating and ^ven some governing boards 



• -are too weak or not sufficiently inclusive, that institutions ha^e not 
been Vil ling- to cooperate effectively with them and hav4 be^ and are 

' eng^gfed in end runs, and that the only way v^pons^bility can be fixed 

and the hard' realities of today ^ea^t with is by establishing a strong 

^single governing board* fpr^^^l public institutions tftat can control 

the systQpi and make: the hard. decisions necessary. While this may be 

considered by some^an overly sriinpli^tic answer, it nevertheless not 

only is a real alternative but one that is appealing and does address 

^^Jsi^at^T^^^ A- coordinating .board by the Mature of the case- 

is in*a difficult position. It is likely to b&'suspected by the , 
* . . • • • 

legislature and governor as bei^ng 'a^ont^for institutional -^ntej-ests 

and by the 'institutions as being trie hatchet .group for the legislature. 

and ■gov.emor* While the governing board is clearly the protagonist for 

• * * ^ 

its members it*has the aftlvantage^frcKir the legislative and executive 

points of vi'ew of being one body or even,^ in the president or 

'^jetefwefl-or^ one. person deaj. with instead^ef many and one focus of 



responsib41iiy for seeing that the systOT operates. Such consolidated' 
governing boards have woi;ked in some cases and m^ indeed be appropria 
answerS" for some states . 



However, there is a further step beyond this or an alternative to it. 
There is developing in -some states' a trend to ifJove responsibility for 

. Agher and po^tsecondary education decisions directly tq the executive ^ 

1 ^ \ - ' 

■ ^and/or legislative branches of the state jovemment. With^the growth 

of executive and legislative staffs where institutions do not work ' 

effectively wit^. coordinating. agencies or governing board would create 

a consolidated protagonist, the tendency is for* executive and/or 

• ♦ V 

• legislative branches -_fif government to take over directly the major functions 
of budget review, aud^t control *afid decision making for higher or post- 
secondary education. We began by pointing out that in Colorado last year ^ 
a powerful joint budget committee of the. legislature 'abolished the budget 
preparation review functions of the coordinating board and reserved these 

X , - * s 

' wholly to itself and that in Nebraska a law has been enacted that places 
the responsibility for developTng institutional role ind scope in a 
legislative committee* In some cases it has 'been proposed that tfie- 
planning fmictions be taken pver by a general, state or* governor's planning 

, agenQT where higher or ppstsecondary'^education is considered only one 
among corseting state aglrteies 'seeking funds/ The pessage seems to be 
clear* If institjjtions are not willing to work cooperatively with 
appropriate state postsecondary education agencies or the agencies are 
not able to exert the leadership'to develop effective planning and program 
review, the executive and legislative, off ices of state govertime 
prepared to no*^e in to create more centralized and responsive agenciei'or 
to t^ike over the functions of coordination, decisiorrinaking and control 
themselves* . / ^ 
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This brings\s back full circle* to^th^ .questions with which we begyi^ In 
the light bf thesK^nsed cSnditions what are the "ndw" respfcmslbilUies 
fof statewide coordination and governance? I might suggest a few. A 



N / 
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nun^er of these have already been suggested in noting -the changed 
conditions. ScKne of'these are -new only in the sense of being more ^ 
urgent or critical than*befoVe» Others have recently emerged as. natters 
of tna jor concern. *The list should be considered* as illustrative and 

9 ^ 

t exh^stive. ^ 

First, statewide planning has always been a majar responsibility of * 
statewide coordination and/or governance. Bfft the nature of that ^ 
planning has changed. Instead of planning for expansion, the mubh more 
(Jpfficult planning for steady or decreasing enrollments, for retrench- 
ment, is now crucial. If this is to be done it will require systematic 
program review not just of new programs but of existing pi^ograms, 
establishntent of prioritie$-^f^ith a view to protecting quality, preserv- 



ing di^^rsity, and eltininating dJplication and norfacademicalTy- product tVe 
programs. Such planning needs to be done in cooperation with and with 
the iull involvement of the institutions so ^haj whether they are happy 
about it or 'not ^hey at least understand why and are not taken by 
surprise. ^ 

Second, and closely related, the total postsecondary^ educational resource: 

in the state need ta be taken into account in the planning process ~ 

public, private and proprietary. This admittedly will be difficult, 

particularly ?or gaveming boards^ A nt^ber of states have, however^ ; 

t^ken steps in this direction and untess^all sectors are involved^nd 

^are willing to accept some responsibility for such review the end result 

.is likely to be penalizing one system to the advantage of the others or 

* » 

ninforcing one system at the expense of the others and effective utili- 

/ . . . 



zation of resources fo^meet the post secondary education needs of students 
wfll not.be acconplished. * • ^ . 

* Third, far more attention will have to be paid to relating expenditures | 
to outcome^ to performance audit. Again unless state higher or post- 
secondary educational agencies aVe willing to move in this direction 
themselves others will do it for them. For' the health and integrity of 
the postsecondary educational cofnnunity it is critically important that 
the criteria for sucH audit be, developed by the -postsecondary education 
comnmnity. The demand for assurance of'mlnimal competency, currently a 

,major issue in elementary-secondary education, will in one form or 
another impact the-higher education community as well, 4.egislators, 

^governors, students and the pyblic ai^e and wijl be increasingly goncemed 
nofr only with the i??ficient but with' the educaticfnally erfective Use of 
funds. The general answer that education is a good thing is no longer 
adequate* Tney want to know how, in what ways j and for whom. 

Fourth,^the nature of the budgeting process will need to be thoroughly 

reviewed and formulas re^mined in terms of their adequacy to deal with 

problems of contraction. Enrollment driven formulas ma^.^%^^holly 

inadequate under such conditions^. We may need to look at such factors 

« 

as fixed and variable costs and marginal utility in relation to program 
costs. Coordinating and*goveniing agencies may. need to work much more 
closely with state budget officers and legislative budget Analysts in 
attemptlong to briag more effective common coordination in the budgeting ' 
process, at least to the point of agreeing on conversion factors. Further, 
budgeting in many states needsfeto be imich more closely related to^the 
planning process and vice versa. * - 



U while' it is not_the function of ^coordinating, or -govetning bpards ^ 
institution^ to^set other state priorities^it is important for sue!*- 
agencies and institutions ^to become iware of what these other pr^iorities 
^ ar€ and the way in which such priorities complement or conflictH/ith 
those ill postsecondary education; This is particularly the case in . 
relation to elementary-seconcjary educatiOT. One of the major problems 
in the near future.jnay well be competition fonfOnds within the education 
community between elementary-secondary and postsecondary education. Some 
coinnoj planning between the two is increasingly essential. 

Sixth, of growing importance now is effective statewide and 'interstate- 
regi'onal planning for adult and cont/inuing education .and lifelong learn- 
ing. This has already become a ^mnpeti^ve battleground. The Mondale 
Amendment in the Amendments of 1976 has made lifelong Ipming .{whatever 
it is) a nationa'l priority. As suggested earlier if traditional colleges 

^ think that older students^are going to fill the gap left by declining 13- 

♦ *, 

to-24-year-o1ds th^y may be sadly ^disappointed. But unless Some effective 

planning takes place now both the older students and the institutions are 

likely to'^e, disappointed and the chaos that presently prevails in some 
^. 

states is likely to get' worse* 

A ' ■ 

Seventh, whether or not state coordinating or governing boards are directly 
involvetf in the collective bargainirfg process, it is essential that they 
be fully aware of it, of what Js being bargained for and of the impact of 
bargaining on statewide planning, program review and financing. 

Eighth, whether or not the federal agencies responsible for programs 
effecting the states get together, it is Critical that state coordinating 
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or governing boards not^only fully unde.rstand state i(nplicdtior\s of 

federal programs but that at the stati? level these be lookw at^and. 

pJanned ?br in relatibn^to each other and state priorit1.gs". It is also 

important In cooperation with national and state organizations such as ' , 

the State Higher Education Executive Officers and the Education 

Ctenmission of the States to work to insure that the states' concerns 

arVmside clear to national legislators. ^ ' 

» 

Finally, and fundamentally, it is of basic importance- that the lines of. 

coit^^cation between, coordinatTngand/or governing agencies rttjf only 

with their institutions but also with legislative and executive branches 

of state gbverjnment be kept open. Recognizing the importance of the* 

latter is not to politicize higher or ppstsecondary education but to \^ 

enable legislators, governors, state higher or postsecondary education 

agencies to work more effectively with each other to meet the critical 

problOTS ahead. Fonnal hearings along are inadequate to deaf wrElf^he* 

r ^ 

complex issues involved. The communication should be two-way and 

* 

contirtuous. OnJy if this occurs can the confidence essenti^il to effec- 
tive 4)peration be built. 

To the question, can existing coordinating and/or governing boards deal " 
with these changing responsibilities and the complex issues that lie 
ahead, it seems t<f me that the answer has to be that some' of thegi can and 
somejjf them, without modifying-^their functions andlpowers will not be*, ^ 
able to. Purely advisory coordinat^gn may soon join voluntary 
coordination on a statewide level as a thing of the pastAThe alternatives 
- today appear to be relatively strong or regulatory coordination, consolidated 
govennance or direct legislative^ and/or a^tecutive Intervention. If. the 
la^^ is to be ^votded, then the roles not only of the executive but ' 
of the academic and fiscal officers of statewide boards are^oing tJ 



become both more diff;icult and more crucial. On how effectively they can 
work not only with their own boards but with the institution?, the 
executive and legislative branches of state government and the public 
may wetl depend on the future and the integrity of postsecondciry, and ^ 
higher education in this country. ^ 

The issues with which you are dealing in this §eminar*are basic and need 
continued discussion, analysis and implementation which extend far 
beyond these three days. If challenge is what you thrive on you should 
thrive mightily/ if occassionally shortly. The one thing Iwould urge, 
however, is that. in dealing with particular issues you not lose sight of 
the wider context which makes these issues not just technical concerns 
but the substaoce of the future of higher and pos^secondary education for 
the decade ahead. 



ft 

Speech by Dr. Richard M. Millard for the Inservice Education Project 
Seminar on Academic Affairs' for State Level Officers. Held Joly 18-aQ, 
1977 in Keystone, Colorado. f' 
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Appendix D 
OTHER PAPERS 



The followtng papers presented at the seniinar, mentioned in the 
t)ce€dings^ are available, on request, from the Inservice Education 
)gram Office of the Education Conmi^ion of the States: 



}. Barak, Robert J., and Robert 0. Berdahl 
Program Review In Higher Education . 



State-Level Academic 



Z. Caruthers, 0. Kent, and Helvi'n D- Orwig- Analytic and Informa- 
tional Support fpr State-Level Academic Planning , » 

<JJ- Dresch, Stephen P. Higher Educatlpn: External and Internal 
Dynamics of Growth and Decline . ~ 

4* Folger, John K. Notes on Academic Planning . 

The following paper is part of ? nwnograph entitle^ Nova University's 
Three National Doctoral Degree Programs: An Analysis anc^ Formative 
Evaluation , By Earl Hughes, et al. A copy of the monograph can ^e obtained ' 
from: -rBehffvloral Sciences Center, Nova University, College Avenue, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314. 
« *- , 

5. Nelson, Fred A., and William A. Kaplin. Legal and Political, 
Constraints on Nova University's External Degrg? Programs . - 
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Peggy Anst ' 

Aslociate Coordinator/Statewide Planning 
Council for Postsecondary Education 
,908 East Fifth Street 
Olympia, Washington 98504 . 

Keith Asplin 

Director of Academic Affairs^ 
Colorado ConwissJon on Higher Education 
719 State Services Building 
Denver, ColoraSo 80203 ' 

^Robert. J. Bar^k 
Director 

Research & Information 
State Board of Regents^ 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Roger Bassett . * • 
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